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Employment," and held in the Tivoli Gardens at Norwood.
4'The Socialists proved to be persons whose appearance and
manners did not render them in the slightest degree remark-
able, and their founder, a little benevolent-looking, quiet-
mannered gentleman in an ordinary suit of black. A short
address was delivered by the philanthropist, and dancing on
the lawn began, concluding when darkness began to settle on
the pleasant scene, and gave the necessary background for the
pyrotechnic display, the culminating effect of which was the
motto in letters of fire: 'Each for all and all for each.5 :\ But
the energies of Owen's followers were increasingly diverted by
him from these innocuous activities to running the largest and
most ambitious of his projects, a Communist colony, "Har-
mony Hall" at Queenwood, in Hampshire. It was conceived
on a grandiose scale, and Owen could not raise enough funds to
meet the deficit incurred. In 1845 ^ collapsed, and with it the
Owenite movement. Owen himself continued to lecture for
another thirteen years till his death in 1858, but though he had
audiences he had no support. Thirty years later, in the late
'seventies, the observer quoted above wrote with perfect truth:
"The system which he advocated has no longer an exponent
either in the Press or in the lecture hall.'3
More popular energy, naturally, went to support agitations
which had greater chances of success than Chartism than to
one which had less. The organizations which benefited most
by the diversion of energy from O'Connor were the Anti-Corn
Law League, the Ten Hours Committees, and especially,
during the period of trade activity in the middle 'forties, the
Trade Union movement.
The Anti-Corn Law League had been founded in 1838 and
in its earlier years had been seriously hampered by Chartist
assertions that the real object of its supporters was to reduce
wages by the amount that corn prices would fall. This
argument was weak in that it conceded implicitly that by itself
Repeal would be a good; at a greatly advertised debate Feargus
O'Connor was even in his followers' opinion utterly defeated
by the League speaker on these grounds. Organizers and
speakers like Cobden and Bright were far more competent
than the disorderly Chartist enthusiasts: the volume of support